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These methodological problems are not new to analysts in the field. However, they imply different strategies for both data collection and analysis than have been common in the past. In the final section of this paper, I suggest several ways in which research can contribute to a better conceptualization of the issues and linkages present.
WHITHER RESEARCH? THE CASE FOR INTENSIVE STUDIES OF SPECIAL GROUPS
The methodological issues involved in linking work, family life, and achievement are so broad and multifaceted it seems somewhat paradoxical to conclude with the recommendation that intensive research should be initiated on special groups through small-scale in-depth interviews. The advantages of such studies, however, seem to outweigh the disadvantages. From exploratory studies one can begin to recon-ceptualize the linkages between work and family life, observe families changing over time, and simultaneously interview several members of a family or participants in a work environment.
In order to study how changes in work patterns affect families, it is necessary to study families in the process of change. Longitudinal data is one clear necessity, but it is also possible to frame interviews and select samples strategically so as to maximize the information available regarding change. Studies of the effect of first births on parents (Dyer, 1963; Hobbs, 1965; LeMasters, 1963) or of divorce on children yield a wealth of insight about family dynamics under stress. Research on families in which work patterns have changed or are changing would help our efforts to conceptualize how work intersects with family life.
From a policy perspective, certain groups demand particular attention. In 1978,78 percent of all children under 14 lived with both parents. That figure is roughly 10 percent lower than the proportion reported for 1960. More than half of the children in single-parent households live below the poverty line. Although both the number of children and their proportion in the population have declined steadily since 1960, their number and proportion in poverty have risen since 1969. The number of single-parent families is growing two and one-half times faster than all families; yet we have very little systematic information about the integration of work and child rearing in such families, the extent and impact of supportive community networks, or how the children are affected (Schorr and Moen, 1979). Single-parent families constitute an extreme case of the consolidation of work and parenting roles in one person; therefore, the impact of work on family life can be seen withnges have accommodated to the demands of work. Studies of such changes require different models and assumptions than are common in social research; in particular, they cannot be studied in depth by analyzing cross-sectional patterns.w..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
